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is a bulletin of information on Spanish affairs, spon- 
sored by a group of Americans who believe that Spain’s 
struggle for freedom is an unforgettable part of man’s 
universal struggle for freedom, which must be fought 
unceasingly on every front against every form of 
totalitarianism. 


IBERICA is dedicated to the free Spain of the future, 
to the free Spain that can be America’s friend and 
ally in a spiritual sense, rather than in a material 
sense alone. 


IBERICA offers the opportunity to all Spaniards who 
cherish their hope for a free and democratic Spain 
to express their views to an American public. Non- 
Spaniards who sympathize with their aspirations and 
share their ideals are invited to contribute as weil. 
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SLAPS IN THE FACE 


Salvador de Madariaga 


The time has gone by, never to return, of the testy big 
powers with their sharp “lessons”; when no _ small 
nation dared stand up to a big one without having to 
duck the Big Stick whirling over its head. Shameful 
days, properly relegated to the dead past where they 
belong. But if a malign pride, served by cannons, could 
never be considered a creative force in the history of 
mankind, is the present supine acceptance of every in- 
sult from every quarter a satisfactory substitute? 

Consider what has just occurred in Istambul, during 
the meeting of the NATO Foreign Ministers Council to 
transact current business and prepare for the so-called 
Summit Meeting. What is NATO? An association of 
Western nations intent on defending Europe from 
communism. What is the matter with communism? It 
destroys freedom. What was the Turkish government 
doing on the day that the NATO Council arrived in 
Istambul? Destroying freedom. 

Was there ever a more tragic demonstration of the 
futility of the present policy of the West? Its nations 
meet to talk of the guns, nuclear war-heads and divi- 
sions needed to win a purely hypothetical hot war, yet 
they permit the Turkish Government to inflict on the 
West one of the most resounding defeats of the cold war, 
which is real. What a formidable intercontinental cold 
war missile for Moscow! 

Of course the nations in question reacted with dig- 
nity. Conscious of the insult, they were caught between 
feelings of repugnance and prudence, between their 
desire to express their displeasure and that of not want- 
ing to disclose any lack of unity in the western front; 
thus they were bound to steer a course which satisfied 
neither. But the slap in the face of NATO remains. 

You will say: But what could Mr. Herter do? Very 
little, of course. No doubt this very little has been done: 
some private growling to Mr. Zorlu. But what does 
matter is that NATO has been slapped in Istambul, 
and for someone to be slapped, a lot must have gone on 
before-hand to lead up to such an incident. 

For example: Would Mr. Menderes have dared call 
out the Turkish Army to crush the opposition, thereby 
provoking the “slap in the face,” had not the United 
States already spent years in tolerating, supporting, 
financing and embracing Franco? And isn’t Franco a 
past master at this business of slapping the face of his 
best friend? I shall not go back to old stories such as 
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how Lequerica was forced down the reluctant throat 
of the State Department as Ambassador in Washington, 
or how Castiella, repulsed by Britain when offered as 
Spanish Ambassador, was sent by Franco to greet Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in London without the slightest “by- 
your-leave” to the British. I will merely refer to two 
more recent cases. 


On the day after Eisenhower embraced in Madrid 
the man who had sent Admiral Togo a cable con- 
gratulating him on the destruction of Pearl Harbor, 
a Spanish military tribunal raised from three to eight 
years a prison sentence inflicted on the Christian Demo- 
crat diplomat, Julio Cerdn, for the “crimes” of having 
attempted to exercise minimal political rights which are 
much more modest than those which any American 
citizen is free to exercise. And on the very day when 
the Spanish press was relaying the news of Spain’s ad- 
mission to the OEEC, the Spanish Government enacted 
a law subjecting the book publishing business to all the 
restrictions, permit requirements, censorship and other 
arbitrary measures of bureaucratic meddlesomeness 
which the OEEC had specifically banned with respect 
to all goods, and which UNESCO permanently bans 
with respect to books. The OEEC and UNESCO have 
both survived the slap in the face and are well and 
thriving, thank you. 


From such dust comes such mud, as we say in Spain. 
From the dust of Madrid comes the mud of Istambul. 
What is the remedy? There is only one: To realize that 
the war against communism is, in essence, a cold war, 
not a hot war; i.e., a war of moral standards, not ma- 
terial ones; and, therefore, that all nations in the anti- 
communist bloc should be required to practice an ir- 
reproachable standard of behavior, particularly in all 
that concerns human freedom, so as to be worthy of 
combatting communism. 


What? Intervention in the internal affairs of other 
nations? Nonsense. There no longer is such a thing as 
the affairs—internal or external——_of any nation. Only 
the internal affairs of the world exist. What we need 
is standards and institutions, so that the latter may in- 
tervene to defend the former. Only then will inter- 
vention be useful, legitimate and beneficial. But, of 
course, if we only intervene so as to wrench concessions 
or secure bases... . 








SPAIN’S AGRARIAN PROBLEM 


I. COMPOSITION AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE LAND 


Xavier Flores 


According to terminology brought into current usage 
by the United Nations, today the countries of the world 
are classified in three categories: developed, little-de- 
veloped and under-developed. Given her peculiar make- 
up, it could be said that Spain belongs to the second 
group. Although some of her regions have attained a 
normal degree of development, others have undergone 
practically no change since the nineteenth century; 
in general she is a little-developed country. 


In this study we will endeavor to present an objective 
picture of Spain’s agrarian problems, based entirely on 
the technical data to which we have access. This per- 
petual problem of our land, which has been the chief 
rallying cry in Spanish politics since the days of our 
earliest liberal thinkers, will confront us again tomor- 
row; we can not escape it. That is why it has seemed 
opportune to prepare a general outline of our agri- 
cultural situation, first of all in order to bring our 
political exiles up to date on the subject, and, second- 
ly, so as to try to forestall the acceptance of demagogic 
solutions which, because of ignorance of the true facts 
of the situation, could later jeopardize the future of our 
country. 





Spain is the second most mountainous country of Eu- 
rope. Two-thirds of its surface have an altitude of over 
500 meters, while a fourth is over 1,000 meters high; 
the rest of the terrain is of relatively varied altitudes. 
According to studies made by Professor Tames, 80% 
of our land is of the arid or semi-arid type. This cir- 
cumstance, along with the nature of the soil which is 
in general poor in phosphoric acid and nitrogen, ac- 
counts for the fact that, as Mallada has pointed out, 
only 10% of our land is normally fertile whereas 45% 
is either insufficiently productive or altogether barren. 


Yet, even though the areas of arable land are limited 
by the nature of the soil, our crops have increased per- 
ceptibly during the present century. From about 
15,000,000 hectares [1 hectare is about 2.5 acres] under 
cultivation in 1900, the picture changed to the follow- 
ing, as of 1957: 


% of total % of total 


Type of land Hectares area cultivated area of Spain 
Arid 18,835,000 91.5 37.3 
Irrigated 1,752,000 8.5 3.5 
Total culti- 

vated area 20,587,000 100.0 40.8 
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Now despite the fact that the total cultivated area of 
Spain is proportionately larger than that of France, 
Portugal, Belgium, England, Yugoslavia, Turkey and 
Greece, though smaller than that of Italy (52.3%) and 
Holland (54.2%), a comparison of the agrarian value 
per square kilometer between Spain and France re- 
veals, according to data prepared by Antonio Robert, 
based on Thornthwaite, that in our country a square 
kilometer has a coefficient of 0.53 as compared to 0.93 
in France; in other words, the agrarian value of our 
unit of square measurement is only 57% of the same 
unit in France. 

Of course, were it possible to increase the total area 
of irrigated land in Spain from 1,752,000 hectares to 
4,000,000, then the total coefficient could come to 
0.84 or 0.90 in relation to that of France. But in order 
for that to be achieved both the Spanish state and pri- 
vate interests would have to step up their agricultural 
investments enormously, for to increase the 1958 figure 
to 3,000,000 irrigated hectares by 1972 (a feat which 
the Consejo Social de los Sindicatos or Social Board 
of the government controlled vertical Sindicatos or 
trade unions seems to consider within the realm of pos- 
sibility) would require an annual conversion of about 
85,000 hectares, or double the amount of land con- 
verted during the last few years. 

According to the Instituto de Cultura Hispdnica, if 
we have 3,120,000 hectares of irrigated land by 1972, 
then we can meet the food requirements of the Spanish 
people, taking the normal population increases into 
account, except in respect to beef, which would still 
have to be imported. But should we fail to attain this 
goal then what will the situation be? The answer is ob- 
vious: catastrophic. 

We must face the fact, without any wish to engage 
in political polemics or demagoguery, that under the 
present state of affairs in Spain the attainment of this 
dreamt-of objective would seem to be extremely un- 
likely. Present circumstances such as the stabilization 
plan with its policy of restricting credit, the composition 
of the National Budget, which is largely consumed by 
military expenses, the mentality of the Spanish farmer, 
the absence of a normal income tax system, and the 
distribution of our land into latifundia [enormous landed 
estates which are largely uncultivated] on the one hand, 
and minifundia [small land tracts] on the other, all 
stand in the way of its realization. As far as we know, 
no country organized in such a way has ever succeeded 
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in solving its problems. That is why it is important for 
us to know whether the present governmental plans for 
the breaking up of the latifundia and the concentration 
of small tracts or parcels can ultimately bring the de- 
sired result. Let us take a look at the basic facts of the 
situation. 


Of the 20.5 millions of hectares now under cultiva- 
tion in Spain, 6,635,470 comprise latifundia, while 10 
millions are made up of minifundia or small land-hold- 
ings. As revealed by the land census of 1954, the lati- 
fundia lands are divided into 10,548 estates of more 
than 250 hectares each, with an average of 630 hectares 
per owner. 





Size of estates Number Total area 
250-500 hectares 6,100 2,143,440 
500-1000 hectares 3,136 2,134,696 
Over 1000 hectares 1,312 2,357,334 

10,548 6,635,470 


In some areas large landed estates make up one-third, 
in some cases even one-half, of an entire province, as 
is shown in the following table published by the Eco- 
nomic Board of the Sindicatos, showing distribution of 
estates in the twelve provinces containing the largest 
number of latifundia: 


Percentage with 
respect to area 


Farms with more 
than 250 hectares 


Provinces Number Hectares of province 
Albacete 644 390,907 26.3 
Badajoz 1622 977,861 45.1 
Caceres 1336 840,719 42.0 
Cadiz 533 306,840 41.9 
Ciudad Real 428 273,994 13.9 
Cérdoba 771 439,130 32.0 
Granada 363 233,801 18.7 
Huelva 496 365,116 36.2 
Jaén 374 243,311 18.0 
Salamanca 397 218,404 17.5 
Seville 970 610,439 43.3 
Toledo 567 418,625 27.0 


Such a situation does not exist in any other country of 
Europe. To such an extent is this true that it is difficult 
to make any comparisons, as the other European coun- 
tries, with the exception of Italy and England, have 
published no data on estates over 100-200 hectares. 
While in Spain estates of over 250 hectares take up 
32.3% of the entire area under cultivation, in Italy 
estates from 100-500 hectares take up 26% of the total 
cultivated area; in England those of more than 250 
hectares do not exceed 10.9%, while in Belgium, Fin- 
land, the Federal German Republic, Norway and Swe- 
den, farms with more than 100 hectares represent 2.2%, 
1.5%, 5.2%, 0.5% and 10.7% of the entire cultivated 
area respectively. In Denmark farms of from 60-120 
hectares do not take up more than 14.2% of the total 
cultivated area. 
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. Furthermore, the figure 10,548, representing land- 
owners owning farms of more than 250 hectares in 
Spain, is not an entirely accurate figure as many of 
these land-owners own several farms and enormous 
tracts of land. In a famous report on Spain appearing 
in the March, 1951, issue of the French review Réalités, 
the journalist Marthe de Fels pointed out to what an 
extent the nobility are still in control of our land. At 
that time the Duke of Medinacelli owned 79,147 hecta- 
res; the Duke of Pefaranda, 51,016; the Duke of Villa- 
hermosa, 47,203; the Duke of Alba, 34,455; the Mar- 
quis of Ronda, 29,095; the Duke of Fernan Nunez, 
17,733 and the Duke of Infantado, 17,171. 

In contrast to this situation, which remains prac- 
tically unchanged, we have the tragic situation of the 
minifundia, the minute land-holdings, of which the 
Galician farm described in agrarian literature with 32 
Square meters, one tree and three owners, is a classic 
example. But the small size of these tracts is not the 
only unfortunate aspect of the situation; their sub- 
division into even smaller lots, often resulting from the 
distribution of inheritances, further complicates mat- 
ters. As will be noted in the following figures, obtained 
from the census of real property of the provinces in 
which the division of land into small tracts is most pro- 
nounced, it is a very common occurrence for the owner 
of half a dozen hectares to have his land divided into 
ten, fifteen or twenty tracts: 


Average size 


of plot, Average area Number of plots 
Provinces hectares per owner per owner 
Avila 0.79 7.95 10.02 
Burgos 0.45 7.95 17.87 
La Coruna 0.21 3.30 16.08 
Cuenca 0.72 11.57 16.16 
Guadalajara 0.50 10.28 20.61 
Leon 0.39 7.40 18.83 
Logrono 0.54 6.31 11.64 
Lugo 0.43 5.88 13.53 
Orense 0.17 3.56 21.38 
Oviedo 0.73 6.16 8.48 
Palencia 0.64 8.38 £3.33 
Pontevedra 0.13 2.03 15.17 
Segovia 0.46 bs 2 - 11.46 
Soria 0.41 10.10 24.74 
Zamora 0.36 6.61 18.29 
SPAIN 0.90 8.63 9.60 


It therefore follows that from a total cultivated area 
of 20.5 million hectares, only 3,951,530 are in the cate- 
gory of medium-sized tracts, admitting as such those 
with from 20-250 hectares. This does not necessarily 
mean that areas with less than 20 hectares or more 
than 250 are un-economical. The optimum size depends 
on the type of soil and crop, on the degree of mechani- 
zation required (amortization of a tractor is impossible 
on a four hectare farm, for example), and on other 
factors determining the balance or unbalance of a 
country’s agriculture. In this respect, Spain is an ex- 
tremely unbalanced country. France, on the other hand, 
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is an almost perfect model of equilibrium. Let us ex- 
amine the distribution of agriculturally productive tracts 
in the two countries in relation to the total areas of 
their respective territories: 


Spain France 
hectares hectares 
Oo Ok err: 27.8% ORIG) 9 occ 5.6% 
Te 2 | ge 24.1% 0) 2 | naan ee 34.2% 
£2) cS 2) ( ae 13.7% #2 (Jee TC). ( een ee 34.7% 
See 22) | IE ae eRe 21.2% 2). Jes og? | Re 22.3% 
Cyaan 42) (een te se Over LOU) keke 3.2% 


Although France and Spain are dissimilar with respect 
to climate and soil, there is nothing to justify such an 
enormous disparity. 

The Instituto Nacional de Colonizacion [National 
Institute of Land Settlement] and the Servicio de Con- 
centracion Parcelaria [Service of Concentration of Land 
Parcels} have been trying in vain to remedy this state 
of affairs. By the end of 1956 the National Institute of 
Land Settlement had succeeded in redistributing 309,000 
hectares among 33,000 settlers, but this is hardly 5% of 
the total area occupied by farms of over 250 hectares. 

Passing on to the minifundia or small land-holdings, 
we find that by December 31, 1958, after having been 
functioning for six years, the Service of Concentration 
of Land Parcels had succeeded in consolidating 102,000 
hectares. In this connection, the Social Board of the 
Sindicatos made the following observation: “The con- 
siderable increase achieved lately in this labor is sig- 
nificant, as more than half of the figure in question 
pertains to the year 1958. Up to now the concentration 
of land parcels has been on a voluntary basis, having 
been requested by 720 villages, and affecting a total of 
1,176,000 hectares; this leads us to anticipate that this 
growing rate [of consolidation] will continue during the 
coming years.” 

In the opinion of the Spanish Sindicatos, large-scale 
agricultural units should be retained when, aside from 
yielding a revenue, they also serve “for the conduct of 
tests and experiments on a large scale with respect to 
new systems of crop cultivation, acclimatization, cross- 
breeding and selective breeding of livestock, etc., there- 
by supplementing the work being carried out by the 
official agricultural centers.” Otherwise large agricul- 
tural operations “become completely unjustified, and 
the parcelling out and redistribution of the land into 
medium-sized or family units becomes a social, even an 
economic necessity.” 

As to the small farms, the Sindicato Social Board 
sees them as “a supplementary activity for those whose 
main activities are devoted to industry or to other 
farms. . . . If this is not the case, if what is aimed at 
is the creation or maintenance of a number of small, 
hungry landowners, idle half the year, then,” adds the 
“Sindicato Board, ‘“‘we shall have to regard the small 
operations as entirely anti-social and uneconomic, be- 
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cause of the waste of manpower which could be used 
to greater advantage in other more productive enter- 
prises.” 

In order to find a solution to this situation in which, 
while 37° of the farmers paying taxes on rural property 
(not including those paying less than 50 pesetas because 
of being tax-exempt) hold hardly 3% of the taxable 
property, whereas 2% own about 50% of this property, 
the Social Board of the Sindicatos has drafted a fifteen- 
year plan, whose principal features could be summed 
up as follows: 

1.The establishment of a general Registry in every 
province, to include all farms which, because of their 
size or conditions, should be divided into smaller par- 
cels for improved productivity. Once this has been 
achieved the owners will be allowed a period of five 
years in which to show an increase in agricultural pro- 
ductivity. At the end of this period the farms failing 
to meet the previously stipulated conditions will be 
expropriated by the state, in exchange for bonds amor- 
tizable within fifteen years, or else private individuals 
will be granted the opportunity to bid directly for the 
acquisition of the tracts. The Social Board’s plan also 
envisages the possibility of creating, on the basis of the 
land parcels, methods of collective farming through 
Sindicato groups of land-settlers, or cooperatives, or 
Sindicato controlled agrarian programs. 

2. The concentration of small land-parcels at a rate 
of 150,000 hectares a year, which figure is to be pro- 
gressively stepped up to about 400,000 hectares a year, 
so as to finally arrive, within fifteen years, at the de- 
sired concentration of 5,000,000 hectares. 

3. An increase in land irrigation up to 85,000 addi- 
tional hectares a year. 

4. A redistribution of crop areas through a reduction, 
on the one hand, of herbaceous crops in arid areas and 
an increase of those in irrigated lands, and on the other 
hand an increase in land areas devoted to pastures and 
woodlands, and of those occupied by trees and shrub- 
bery in both arid and irrigated areas. 

By the implementation of this fifteen-year plan, 
which is to call for an annual expenditure of 10,640 
millions of pesetas during the first five-year period, 
and of 12,080 millions during the second, the Sindicatos 
hope to solve the problem. 

Unfortunately, this program has come twenty years 
too late, at a time when the country’s economy, as now 
constituted, can not stand the multiple very serious 
problems which are posed. If it is true that, as the 
Sindicato Social Board has stated, 90% of the farmers 
are unable to finance improvements on their own, then 
it will not only be difficult for the government to main- 
tain the rate of increase recommended by the Sindicatos, 
but also to finance the 8,032 millions of pesetas annually 
provided by the Investment Law of March 12, 1959. It 
will be recalled, in this connection, that Arrese, Minister 
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of Housing, resigned recently, shortly after having an- 
nounced a plan for the construction of one million 
dwellings, which the government evidently is in no 
position to carry through. 

Even more difficult, in our opinion, is the question of 
the Sindicatos winning their battle over the latifundia. 
In order to succeed in this they would have to marshall 
the support of political forces that are quite different 
from the existing ones, and in a State which would be 
honestly resolved to reform the economic and social 
composition of the country. 

We must say, in all sincerity, that we do not consider 
the fifteen-year plan a bad one, as a starting point, ex- 
cept for the fact that it does not appear to tackle the 
problem of the latifundia, as it makes no recommenda- 
tions as to the optimum size unit in relation to type of 
crop. We would like to know if the Social Board of the 
Sindicatos believes that in our days we can go on in- 
definitely permitting a private individual, whoever he 
may be, to own as much as 20,000-50,000 hectares of 
the land in his country, especially when it is a European 
country. 

Worst of all is the fact that today this plan cannot 
be applied in its entirety, because the number of prob- 


lems whose solutions require the expenditure of thou- 
sands of millions of pesetas a year is such that only a 
government capable of carrying out a general and far- 
reaching reform, backed up by the sincere and enthusi- 
astic support of the people, can straighten out our 
agrarian problems. This work being started today will 
be completed tomorrow, within the atmosphere of a 
democratic Spain. Otherwise the problem will remain 
unsolved in its most important aspects. In such an 
event the situation in this sector of our economy would 
become a truly desperate one, as we will demonstrate in 
studies that will follow this one. 
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FREEDOM: THEME 


Mariano Garcia 


In the last number of JBERICA Ignacio Iglesias felt 
called upon to set a few things straight with respect to 
the concept of freedom, thereby refuting some opinions 
expressed previously in the Madrid review Indice. In 
my opinion Ignacio Iglesias’ elucidations on this sub- 
ject were highly opportune. 

A certain enthusiasm for socialism has come into 
style among the new generations of Spaniards, of whom 
the author of these lines is a member. It may be of 
some use to reflect a bit on this phenomenon, which is, 
perhaps, one of the most important characteristics of 
these new generations. 

Ortega y Gasset wrote somewhere that Spain is fifty 
years behind the rest of Europe and, hence, the world. 
Today this time-lag has been negatively accelerated by 
a phenomenon of serious consequences in the spiritual 
history of Spain, namely, the absolute isolation in which 
she has existed during the last twenty years. An isola- 
tion of such severity and intensity has never occurred 
before in the modern history of Spain. For twenty years 
not only have the Spaniards beer. compelled to live 
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OF OUR TIME 


within the atmosphere of intellectual backwardness 
which has burdened the country since the nineteenth 
century, but they have been completely cut off from 
life in the outside world in general. During this period 
a new generation of Spaniards has appeared whose 
members have known no world other than that existing 
beneath the glass bell of the Franco regime. Isolated 
within Spain, obsessed by the problems of the country 
but with no contact with the historical situation of the 
outside world in general, one can easily understand 
why this new generation should have discovered social- 
ism. Whether we like it or not, this socialism still exists 
as an intellectual and political movement, but it no 
longer occupies that position as the “primary problem” 
which the new generations in Spain would ascribe to 
it. The real problem of our time is the problem of free- 
dom. This, so to speak, is the task which the present 
historical juncture has submitted to man today. 

So how is one to explain this autumnal sprouting of 
Spanish interest in socialism? First of all, by the afore- 
mentioned time-lag, accentuated by the isolation caused 
by the Franco regime; secondly, by the backwardness of 
Spain’s social structures, which have not undergone the 
basic evolutions taking place elsewhere during this cen- 
tury. Spain needs to assimilate the social reforms that 
have been realized in the rest of Europe during the 
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past seventy years. This need is an historical anachro- 
nism, but not for that reason is it any the less a need. 
In other words, Spaniards are obliged to be anachronis- 
tic, and the new generations are aware of this obliga- 
tion. 

However it is also necessary for them to become aware 
of the anachronism. Whereas Spain today needs to pose 
the problems of her social structures from the point of 
view of socialist humanism, she still cannot commit the 
parallel error of thinking in terms of fifty-year old so- 
cialism, of “pre-communist” socialism. Communism has 
divided the history of socialism into two periods: before 
and after communist state capitalism. Ever since com- 
munism came into being, socialism has had to orient it- 
self with respect to freedom. Communism has demon- 
strated the dangers of a dictatorial socialism, which ends 
in betraying itself. The communist experience has 
been the fundamental experience which socialism has 
had to digest so as to go on being what it has always 
set out to be: a new type of humanism. And this is a 
fundamental experience which the new generations in 
Spain have not lived through or imagined or even re- 
flected upon. This explains why a magazine in Spain 
like Indice could have printed such hair-raising phrases 
about freedom, phrases which hark back to the turn 
of the century. To say today that bourgeois freedom is 
something lacking in content, an abstract concept with- 
out significance, is quite simply to be fifty years behind 
the times. Such ideas could have been upheld with 
impunity early in the century before the world had 
been treated to the spectacle of communist socialism, 
which is, in reality, a pseudo-socialism. It is impossible 
to think along such lines today. No doubt the formal 
freedom of the western democracies—a good thing in 
itself, precisely for being formal, as Jeanne Hersch 
pointed out so clearly in her book Ideologie et réalité— 
can be somewhat falsified by certain economic forms, 
but between that and the total denial, with one clumsy 
pen-stroke, of the reality of the significance of freedom 
there is an abyss, an abyss which only the most pre- 
cipitate thinking would ignore. 


The formal freedom of the western democracies is 
the guarantee that man, each man, be he laborer or 
industrialist, Catholic or Buddhist, has a certain en- 
closed area at his disposal, a margin of basic possibili- 
ties which no power may invade, neither that of the 
state or the police or the church or party or organiza- 
tion. In this enclosed area man is sovereign, the master 
of his own fate, thought and feelings. Formal freedom 
constructs a fence about this area which none of these 
powers may invade. From this sovereignty of man are 
born all the other specific freedoms, which, in their 
origin, are one alone: namely, the right of man to en- 
dow his own life with meaning, and to constitute him- 
self as an ethical person who is aware of and responsi- 
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ble for all his actions. This is the human phenomenon 
and ethic of freedom which exists behind the so-called 
formal freedom of the western democracies. 

There can be no doubt but that economic power or 
weakness is a factor which determines, to a certain 
degree, the intensity and effectiveness of that sacrosanct 
area of the free man, but this economic factor should 
be regarded as a coefficient which, while modifying the 
value of the constant, can never make it disappear. 
Everyone in the West believes that this economic factor 
should be modified in such a way that it will in fact 
permit every man the full realization of his own hu- 
manity, of his own freedom, that is. It is at this his- 
torical juncture than man finds himself today. 

This is why all socialist thought which comes to us 
with the old tale of freedom’s being an empty concept, 
insignificant and sterile, is a contradiction in itself. 
Socialism, as I understand it, was born with the pro- 
found moral intention of redeeming man from his eco- 
nomic slavery; and what does this signify other than 
the restoration to man of his moral plenitude? But 
moral plenitude is the content of freedom. Furthermore, 
for socialism to be thought through, it requires that 
freedom of thought which the West has given man, and 
in order to become a reality it requires that freedom 
of political action of the authentic democracies. There- 
fore it is paradoxical, from every point of view, to try 
to realize socialism while denying the value of freedom. 
Without freedom, socialism could never have come into 
existence as an idea, and it could never have acted as 
an historical force. 


Whatever it is that the new generations in Spain 
want to say is another matter, but we Spaniards are 
apt to think in flashes of insight, in stormy revelations 
in which obscure and vague ideas make their appear- 
ance. The flash of spiritual illumination which these 
younger generations have received from the holy spirit 
of history, fifty years behind the times, is that the idea 
of freedom suffers a diminishment if it is not economi- 
cally insured. In this we are all in agreement. However, 
in the precipitation of the flash of insight, all aspects 
of an idea are not immediately captured, and one tends 
to fall into the error of the crude and over-simplified 
exposition of an idea which in itself is correct. True 
meditation must of necessity bring one to the conclu- 
sion that the limitations which the economic factor 
may bring to bear on the concept and social fact of 
freedom, do not affect the concept in itself. Instead 
of living as recluses inside the glass bell of Franco 
Spain, had these new generations been living through 
the great historical experience of our time, namely, 
the colossal failure of communist pseudo-socialism, then 
they would be able to propagate the historical lesson 
which man has learnt: that man is not made for the 
Sabbath; the Sabbath is made for man. 


IBERICA 


late news 





FRANCO IN BARCELONA 


BARCELONA, May 2, Ibérica:— 
One: could say that there is a regu- 
lar military occupation of Catalonia. 
With the “Victory Parade” as a 
pretext, military forces of the entire 
peninsula have been concentrated in 
Barcelona for the protection of the 
Chief of State. 

On: Tuesday, April 26, the Minis- 
ter of Government, General Alonso 
Vega [in charge of all internal se- 
curity] installed himself. in. Barce- 
lona so-as to “take the situation in 
hand.” On the ensuing: day he ‘in- 
terviewed the Chief of Police, Sr. 
Estévez, the General of the Civil 
Guard, Marcelino Crespo, and the 
governors of the four provinces of 
Catalonia. 

Two kinds of preparations were 
set. into motion for the Caudillo’s 
arrival. On the one hand Saturday, 
April 30, was declared a_ holiday, 
and the Sindicatos, Falange Organi- 
zations, etc., obliged .all members to 
form concentrations in the streets. 
On the other hand “preventive” ar- 
rests of thousands of “suspect char- 
acters” were carried out. The Direc- 
tor General of Security, who works 
under General Alonso Vega, was 
also brought to Barcelona. 





"SPONTANEOUS" 
RECEPTION FOR FRANCO 


For quite some time now the police 
have been checking up on all fami- 
lies living or working in houses lin- 
ing the streets which the Caudillo 
was to pass through. Names were 
checked with police ‘lists and ‘some 
were “invited” to leave the city dur- 
ing General Franco’s stay; they are 
to be ‘considered as being on vaca+ 
tions arranged by their employers. 
On the other hand, as we have’said 
already, thousands of persons have 
been imprisoned,’ and’ will remain 
there ‘until General Franco’s stay in 
Barcelona has terminated. 
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Sra. Franco made the trip to Bar- 
celona via’ Saragossa by train, bit 
the General sailed from Cartagena 
on the cruiser “Galicia.” By arriv- 
ing at the port of Barcelona he 
passed through ‘thé entire city on 
his way to the castle of Pedralbes, 
where he is staying. 

The streets were crowded, but no 
great enthusiasm was observed; the 
mood of the crowd was more one 
of curiosity. 

The propaganda line is to sell 
the Catalans on the idea that Fran- 
co thinks about them more than he 
does about the other ‘Spaniards, 
which in acertain sense is true as 
the Catalans have been the cause 
of considerable concern in official 
circles lately. Yesterday’s editorial 
in La Vanguardia, written by Man- 
uel Aznar, present editor of the 
paper, said: “The Catalan contri- 
bution to this supreme ‘task must be 
very important and beautiful. That 
is why we aspire to’be’ ever more 
present in all national enterprises”. 
. . . Now we await the “concessions” 
to be made by General Franco. 





HUNGER STRIKE IN 
CARABANCHEL PRISON 
MADRID, April 18, Ibérica:—The 
hunger. strike declared by the 130 
political prisoners in ,Carabanchel 
prison, outside of Madrid, was pro- 
voked by measures put into practice 
by the, new director of the. prison, 
Sr. Castro, who took charge Mar. 1. 

The measures are the following: 

1. Defense attorneys are required 
to obtain special permits to visit 
their imprisoned clients from the 
judge in charge of the case in ques- 
tion. This is a difficult matter be- 
cause as a-rule the judge in such 
cases is either the notorious Colonel 
Aymar or Sr. Blanco Camarero, who 
is rapidly attaining a similar fame 
for his brutality. 

2.°To’ prohibit political prisoners 
from associating with each other, 
they are locked ‘in’ individual cells. 


Prisoner maltreated before family 

On Sunday, April 10; one of the 
political prisoners, José Maria Palo- 
mero, a repatriate'from Russia, was 
hit bya prison guard in the pres- 


ence of his’ family in *the- visitors’ 
room. The prisoner had’ complained 
of the slowness. of the prison guard 
accompanying him tothe: visitors’ 
room,” which had robbed him of 
some: precious’ minutes of the brief 
period he, was allowed. to’ spend 
communicating with his family. 

Palomero was immediately placed 
in a. ‘punishment -cell/ to await the 
decision of the discipline committee 
as to what — should be 
inflicted on him, 

On Monday, April 11, a com- 
mittee of three: prisoners, Antonio 
Amat, Juan Gerona. and. Emilio 
Sainz; went to see the prison: direc- 
tor. and asked that these: measures 
be cancelled. As their . petition was 
not granted, all 130 political prison- 
ers declared themselves on a hunger 
strike. They were immediately iso- 
lated..and locked. in solitary ‘con- 
finement cells; some, were taken to 
punishment cells. On that same day 
they requested that a civil physician 
be admitted to, attend to them in 
view of. the criminal negligence. of 
the prison physicians. This request 
was refused, 

On..April: 18, just a week after 


the hunger strike had been : de- 


clared, a large group of Madrid 
lawyers addressed a letter: to’ the 
Director, General .of Prisons) from 
which we, cite the. ipod para- 
graphs: 

“The signers of this document, 
all of whom.:are- lawyers for the 
defense of those charged with po- 
litical’ crimes, or who have collab- 
orated im the preparation’ of their 
defense, address ‘ourselves respect- 
fully to you to express our concern 
over the inadequate. treatment of 
our clients, as political prisoners, 
during the last’ few months. 

“Similarly, we wish to voice our 
complaints ‘over the growing’ diffi- 
culties‘which we encounter in bring- 
ing legal' aid to and in communicat- 
ing in’ general _ our imprisoned 
clients.” 

‘The letter was signed by 34 law- 
yers, including two members of the 
Governmental Junta of the Madrid 
College of Lawyers, the President 
of the’ Committee of Young Law- 
yers and ‘the lawyer for the Muni- 
cipality of ‘Madrid, Sr. Zulueta. 
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FRANCO-SPANISH 
RELATIONS 

PARIS, April 13, Ibérica:—During 
this past week relations between the 
French authorities and the Spanish 
have been improved. Two: impor- 
tant French visits were made to 
Madrid. First, that of the Associa- 
tion of Old Combattants, headed by 
the cabinet Minister, M. Triboulet, 
the other, that of a French Military 
Mission, headed by General Noiret, 
Deputy Chief of Staff. 

The military officials of France 
and Spain held a fruitful exchange 
of impressions. It is to be noted that 
conversations between the French 
officers and the Spanish Minister 
of the Navy took place after joint 
naval maneuvers carried out by 
both fleets. 

In spite of all this, in official 
circles no cordiality is felt toward 
France, but the following objectives 
are aimed at: 

1. The support to an extreme 
right-wing French policy which 
would permit Opus Dei infiltrations 
and would be approved by the inte- 
grista wing of the Vatican; 

2. Collaboration with French au- 
thorities to repress all activities on 
the part of the anti-Franco refugees 
in France. 

3. Collaboration with France for 
the African policy, especially with 
respect to Spain’s interests in Mo- 
rocco and the Sahara. For the 
Franco regime which, regardless of 
what is said, feels less secure than 
ever, it is indispensable that France 
have a rightist government, an ex- 


treme rightist. government if pos- 
sible. 





M. TRIBOULET'S VISIT 

TO SPAIN 

PARIS, April 14, Ibérica:—The 
Minister of Former Combattants 
[French war veterans], M. Triboulet, 
has just made a good-will trip to 
Spain. He visited the Valley of the 
Fallen and the Alcazar in Toledo; 
he placed a wreath of flowers on 
the “symbolical tomb” of José An- 
tonio Primo de Rivera [founder of 
the Falange] in the Escorial; and 
the next day, he was received by 
General Franco to: whom he gave 
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the Medal of Former Combattants, 
receiving in turn the Cross of Isa- 
bella the Catholic. 

The Oran newspaper Oran Ré- 
publicain of April 8 made the fol- 
lowing editorial comments: “Why, 
Mr. Minister, did you not visit 
Guernica and the prisons in the 
Basque country, Catalonia and Ma- 
drid, where Franco imprisoned the 
young Frenchmen who had tried to 
join Free France? 

“That Spain should seek admis- 
sion to NATO, that she should try 
to emerge from the isolation in 
which Franco and his Falange have 
submerged her, is her right. But you 
know very well, Mr. Minister, that 
because of Franco many Frenchmen 
died for freedom; that because of 
Franco almost a million Spaniards 
went into exile, and many have 
died—including a Nobel prize win- 
ner—and those who fought with the 
French maquis. You know also that 
the first tanks of General Leclerc’s 
army to enter Paris in August, 1944, 
were manned by Spanish Republi- 
cans. So why this trip? Why award 
Franco the Medal of Former Com- 
battants and not, at the same time, 
that of the Escaped from France?” 

The Parisian weekly, Démocratie 
60, of April 20, published the fol- 
lowing notice: “On his return from 
Mexico, M. André Malraux, Min- 
ister of Culture, called on General 
de Gaulle. Before leaving the Chief 
of State, the Minister asked him: 

“ “General, why did Triboulet go 
to Spain?’ 

“Why to make contact with the 
Spanish war veterans of course.’ 

“ ‘But General, the Spanish vet- 
erans live in Toulouse. All those in 
Spain were in the Blue Division.’ ” 





WHO IS M. TRIBOULET 
SERVING? 

PARIS, April 27, Ibérica: Hardly 
had he returned from Spain and 
his interviews with General Franco 
and other officials—and on the very 
day when General de Gaulle, in a 
Washington press conference, de- 
claring his absolute faith in the 
loyalty of Germany, said that one 
must forget the past—when M. 
Triboulet was presented on_ the 
French TV to introduce the film 


“Night and Fog,” which ‘is the 
most terrible and truthful account 
of the German concentration camps, 
gas chambers, crematoria, etc. 

While a photograph of the ‘con- 
centration camp at Mathausen was 
being shown, he said, “Three thou- 
sand Spaniards died to construct 
these stairs.” He added that “al- 
though some may have the opinion 
that all these horrors should be 
forgotten, one must revive the mem- 
ory for the French so that they may 
never be repeated.” 

It is hard to reconcile these two 
actions of M. Triboulet-—homage to 
those who fell defending the cause 
of Franco and his comments on the 
film “Night and Fog.” It is an 
enigma to which we can offer no 
solution, so far. 


COURT MARTIAL 

IN LISBON 

LISBON, May 2, Ibérica:—The 
trial of those accused of being re- 
sponsible for the “plot of March 
12, 1959” to overthrow the Salazar 
dictatorship, began today in the 
Military Tribunal of Lisbon. There 
are 26 defendants, but only 21 will 
be present: six army officers and 
fifteen civilians. Two of the army 
officers have been granted asylum 
in Latin American embassies and 
will be tried in absentia. 

In connection with this trial, the 
medical lieutenant, Juan Jacobo 
Valente, and his companion, Cor- 
poral Marques Gil, arrested Satur- 
day, April 23, have confessed to the 
murder of Captain Almeida Santos 
on the night of March 16, in a villa 
in the outskirts of Lisbon, where he 
had been hiding. (The  captain’s 
body had been subsequently found 
on the beach at Guincho.) 


STRIKE CRUSHED 

IN PORTUGAL 

ICFTU Radio Service, April 14:— 
About 150 miners in the Aljustrel 
pyrites pit, Alentejo province, struck 
on April 9 in protest against dis- 
missal of a number of workers. The 
Portuguese dictatorship has made 
strikes illegal. The police are under- 
stood to have arrested most of the 
strikers and transferred them to a 
Lisbon prison. 
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PROTESTANT BOOKS 
CONFISCATED 

(From the London Times, April 21) 
MADRID, April 20:—A quantity 
of religious publications belonging 
_ to a Protestant organization in Bar- 
celona was confiscated during a 
police raid in the early hours of 
Good Friday. Some 4,000 books and 
60,000 booklets and tracts were 
seized, and the printer was detained 
for over 24 hours. The publications 
are the property of a body called 
European Christian Editions, the 
head of which is an. American pas- 
tor. 

In Protestant circles this confis- 
cation, not the first of its kind, is 
linked with the fact that no action 
had yet been taken on a petition 
presented to the Ministry of Infor- 
mation in Madrid on November 30, 
1958, by representatives of the Pro- 
testant bodies in Spain. In this peti- 
tion the signatories appealed for 
their legal rights to be established 
and guarantees given for evangeli- 
cals to be able to import or print 
religious books for their own use. 
They asked for an end to the “clan- 
destine and equivocal situation” in 
which Protestants are placed. A 
copy of the petition was sent to the 
Ministry of the Interior on Febru- 
ary 20, 1959. 

It is understood that the new con- 
fiscation will be the subject of an 
early protest in Madrid. 


SPAIN TO EXPEL 

12 “AGITATORS" 

(From the London Times, May 5) 
MADRID, May 4:—The Spanish 
Government alleges that Soviet agi- 
tators have been sent to Spain 
among the Spaniards who have been 
repatriated from Russia in recent 
years. Twelve of them are to be ex- 
pelled from Spain. An official state- 
ment, announcing this decision, says 
that between September 29, 1956, 
and May 21, 1959, seven groups of 
repatriates totalling 1,899 arrived 
in Spain from the Soviet Union 
where they had lived for some. 20 
years since the Civil War. 

The statement says that. the Gov- 
ernment paid the expenses of restab- 
lishing the repatriates, with their 
families, in different parts of Spain 
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and that arrangeménts were made 
for them to enjoy all educational 
and social benefits: there was no 
discrimination against them.* 

Among the repatriates, the state- 
ment goes on, there were a small 
number of agitators: who were no 
longer Spaniards, having acquired 
Soviet citizenship. They had been 
obeying directives and instructions 
in the service of international com- 
munism., Since their arrival in Spain, 
particularly in recent times, the agi- 
tators had carried out a specific mis- 
sion of promoting. unrest and had 
been propagating their ideas in dif- 
ferent sectors of society. 

The Spanish authorities are to 
give the group of 12 persons the 
necessary documents enabling them 
to leave the country. 


IN DEFENSE OF 
GOYTISOLO 

MADRID, April 25, Ibérica:—The 
newspaper Pueblo has published two 
disagreeable articles full of slander 
against the poet, Luis Goytisolo, now 
a prisoner at Carabanchel, and his 
brother, Juan, the famous novelist. 

Juan Goytisolo sent a rectifica- 
tion to the newspaper, which it re- 
fused to publish. In view of this 
refusal, contrary to all established 
rules of the press, writers of all 
tendencies, from Falangists to those 
whom one could call “extreme 
leftists,’ directed a protest to the 
editor of the newspaper from which 
we quote the following paragraph: 

“Advised that the writer Juan 
Goytisolo has requested a rectifica- 
tion to the aforementioned articles 
written by their anonymous author 
in a style which should be forbidden 
in Spanish intellectual life, we wish 
to declare our human and profes- 
sional solidarity with the writer, 
whose rectification should be pub- 
lished in the proper place; which 
we do not doubt will happen. 

The original letter is signed by 64 
writers; having been duly notarized 
it was delivered to the newspaper on 
April 8. Pueblo was obliged to pub- 
lish Juan Goytisolo’s rectification, 
which appeared in the edition of 
April 22. 
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FRANCO'S MEDALS IN 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
WASHINGTON, April 15, Ibéri- 
ca:—In the Hispanic Room of the 
Congressional: Library there are on 
display in a showcase two medals 
awarded to the department’s | two 
top. men by Spanish Ambassador 
Areilza on behalf of General Franco. 
The medals are accompanied by the 
following inscription: 

“On February 19, 1960, in a spe- 
cial ceremony at the Spanish Em- 
bassy, His Excellency José Maria de 
Areilza, the Ambassador of Spain, 
presented to Howard F. Cline, di- 
rector of the Hispanic Foundation, 
and Francisco Aguilera, specialist in 
Hispanic culture)in the Hispanic 
Foundation, decorations awarded 
them by his. government. 

“To symbolize the continuing ‘ef- 
forts on the part of the Library of 
Congress in developing cultural re- 
lations with Spain and _ its former 
provinces, and the stimulation. of 
studies and activities related to His- 
panic culture, the . Encomienda 
[Knight Commandery] de. Isabella 
la Catdélica was conferred on Mr. 
Cline and the Orden de Mérito 
Civil on Mr. Aguilera.” 





MORE U.S. BASES 

MADRID, April 20, Ibérica:—We 
have received information from very 
well informed Catalan sources that 
two United, States bases for the 
launching of guided missiles are: be- 
ing constructed near Rosas and 
Pals, on ‘the Catalan coast. 

A luxury hotel has been built in 
Rosas, which was. financed : by 
Suances [head of the state-controlled 
INI or. Instituto. Nacional de In- 
dustria| and the Marquis of Villa- 
verde [Franco’s son-in-law]. It/was 
subsequently sold..to American in- 
terests. 

The, Spanish law forbids gambl- 
ing, but such a prohibition would 
not affect the hotel which is in- 
cluded in the extra-territorial zone 
of the future American base. The 
hotel is very sumptuous; it contains 
an under-water dining room with 
picture windows permitting the ‘din- 
ers to see the submarine flora’ and 
fauna. 
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MASSES FOR 

PRESIDENT AGUIRRE 

PARIS, April 25, OPE:—Masses 
were celebrated in every city and 
town in the Basque region for the 
soul of the First Lendakari (Presi- 
dent) of the Basque Government. 
Although some parishes had to re- 
sist pressure brought by civil au- 
thorities—especially the Governor, 
who tried in: vain to restrict the 
gatherings—the funerary’ masses 
transpired normally, except in Ses- 
tao. 


VARIOUS INCIDENTS 
MADRID, April 20, Ibérica:—Dur- 
the past week anonymous leaflets 
have been distributed ‘throughout 
Madrid and pasted on walls, in 
which Don Juan is asked to state, 
without ambiguities, if he will ac- 
cept the principles of the regime at 
present in power. 

Several days ago some groups of 
students held a demonstration be- 
fore the Monument to the Fallen to 
protest against Franco’s contacts 
with the Pretender. This can lead 
one to imagine what sort of a mon- 
archy the Falangists are prepared to 
tolerate in Spain. 








SPAIN IN THE COUNCIL 
OF EUROPE 

PARIS» May 2, Ibérica:—On Fri- 
day, April 29, the Consultative As- 
sembly of the Council of Europe 
terminated its sessions in Stras- 
bourg. 

Among the agreements adopted 
there is one which practically admits 
Franco Spain among the democrat- 
ic nations. Namely, that the Com- 
mittee of) Ministers are recommend- 
ed: “that with the object of exer- 
cising the functions of consultative 
organizations of the O.C.E.D., the 
members of the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe will 
meet, at least once a year, with 
representatives of the Parliaments 
or Assemblies envisaged by the or- 
ganic Constitutions or laws of the 
five states which belong to the 
O.C.E.D. but not to the Council of 
Europe’ (U.S.A., Canada, Switzer- 
land, Spain and Portugal).” 
This resolution was approved af- 
ter a lively debate in which the four 
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socialist parliamentarians declared 
themselves opposed to any contact 
with the Spanish Cortes. After re- 
jecting a socialist amendment which 
would have excluded Spain and 
Portugal, the text was approved by 
the required. two-thirds majority. 


NO DE GAULLE- 

FRANCO MEETING 

PARIS, April 27, Ibérica:—Ru- 
mors, sparked by an interchange of 
notes between Madrid and Paris, of 
an impending meeting between De 
Gaulle and Franco have been cir- 
culating persistently. 

The Spanish Government had 
taken the initiative in this matter, 
presenting the plan as being of in- 
terest from the point of view of the 
European representation which Gen- 
eral de Gaulle could bring to the 
Summit Conference. 

In political circles close to the 
Elysée Palace ‘the only comment 
made is that “General de Gaulle 
has only a very little time at his 
disposal after his return. to. Paris 
and prior to the Summit Confer- 
ence, and all of this time is already 
taken up.” 

General Franco had proposed a 
meeting on board his yacht in neu- 
tral waters. 


CATALAN WORKERS 
PROTEST CONDITIONS 
WCFTU Spotlight, April: — 
Facing growing unemployment and 
misery, the Catalan workers recent- 
ly demonstrated against Government 
austerity measures. Protest demon- 
strations were staged in Barcelona, 
Tarrasa and Sabadell. The demon- 
strators called for a policy of full 
employment, the restoration of bo- 
nuses and adequate unemployment 
pay. 

Many Catalan factories recently 
dismissed most of their employees. 
Workers at the metal plants of “In- 
dustrias Mecanicas Barret,” “Fundi- 
cién Riviere,” “Industrias Vidiella” 
and “Fabrica Montesa” work only 
three days a week. Similar action 
has been taken by the managements 
of some textile enterprises, notably 
“Textil Jiménez,” “Textil Callense,” 
“Tejidos Canudas” and “Bigata.” 

The workers have also launched 








a campaign demanding that the 
factories’ foodstores (“economatos” ) 
should be administered by the work- 
ers and transformed into coopera- 
tives, permitting the workers’ fami- 
lies to obtain food at the lowest 
prices. 





FRONDIZI'S PLANS 


TO VISIT SPAIN 
LONDON, April 14, Ibérica:—The 
press here has reported insistent 
rumors that President Arturo Fron- 
dizi of Argentina plans to visit Spain 
in June: There are speculations. as 
to the course to be taken by Gen- 
eral Franco with respect to the prob- 
lem created by Frondizi’s visit in 
view of the fact that the former 
dictator of Argentina is now living 
in Madrid, having been « granted 
asylum by the Spanish Government. 
On the other hand, the British 
press has also speculated as to the 
relation to be established between 
Franco and Frondizi, the latter be- 
ing a representative of a demo- 
cratic country. 


NEW MINISTER 

MADRID, April 27, Ibérica:—Sr. 
Sanchez Arjona has been appointed 
Minister of Housing, to take charge 
of the embarrassing heritage left by 
Sr. Arrese. The new Minister is an 
old Falangist. He was head of the 
Textile Sindicato and later entered 
the Secretariat of the Sindicato or- 
ganization. Falangists (the few re- 
maining ones, interpret this appoint- 
ment as implying the continuation 
of the Falange in the government. 


"ONLY PEOPLE CAN GIVE 
CROWN,’ NOT FRANCO" 
(From New York Times, May 4) 
Pablo Casals said yesterday that 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
would not be able to pass the Span- 
ish Government on to a king. 

“The idea of a monarchy has to 
be put away because there is no 
possible king who could accept the 
crown from Franco,” the’ ’cellist 
said during a brief visit to New 
York on his way back to his home 
in Puerto Rico. 

“Only the people can give the 
crown, not Franco.” Sefior ‘Casals 
puffed on his pipe silently. 
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THE HUNGRY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Victor Alba 


Shortly before the dictatorship of Primo de Rivera, the 
municipality of Barcelona built a modern, well-lit and 
spacious free school by the sea—the Escuela del Mar. 

In 1938 the Escuela del Mar was destroyed by Italian 
bombers, and the school was temporarily accommodated 
a long way from the sea—in one of the pavilions in the 
Montjuich gardens—until it could be rebuilt when the 
war was over. 

Apparently the war is not yet over, for the provisional 
arrangements made during wartime uncertainties still 
prevail. I do not know what has become of the stretch 
of shore at Barceloneta where the school stood, but I 
suspect—without having absolute proof—that there has 
been some shady business connected with this valuable 
piece of ground. Certainly twenty-one years after the 
official end of the war, the school is still in its impro- 
vised quarters at Montjuich, though it continues to call 
itself the Escuela del Mar, presumably to trade on the 
reputation its handsome appearance and modern 
methods had earned for it throughout Europe. 

The story of Barcelona’s Escuela del Mar illustrates 
what has happened to public education under General 
Franco’s régime. 

During these last twenty years in Spain, there has 
been little research into educational problems. It would 
suit neither the government nor the private schools, 
which are for the most part controlled by the church, 
to publicize the fact, for instance, that attendance fig- 
ures in proportion to the number of pupils have dropped 
during the last two decades. So it is very difficult for 
an exile to study the problem, because of the lack of 
data concerning that supremely important educational 
factor which can be personally observed only on the spot 
—the atmosphere of a school. 

One thing, however, is self-evident: the most serious 
problem Spanish schools have to face in the future is 
the supply of teachers. 

Let us begin with an aspect of the situation about 
which some facts are available, and which is by its 
very nature fundamental—the living conditions of 
teachers. 

In France schoolteachers lead a decent existence. 
The schools are required to maintain certain standards, 
with the result that public education in France is 
doubtless the best in the world. 

Swiss, Belgian, English, Scandinavian, German, Ita- 
lian and American teachers all earn a reasonable wage 
on which they can live without having to take other 
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work. Indeed in many of these countries they are for- 
bidden to make money in any other way or to take 
work outside the school. 

But Spanish teachers in both elementary and second- 
ary schools have traditionally been poorly paid for 
many years. On the university level, some professors 
began teaching for prestige, others out of a sense of 
duty, but the State never gave proper attention to their 
needs. And since the beginning of the century there has 
been a tendency for girls who were poorly endowed with 
brains or looks—the potential old maids—to take to 
teaching as a career. This resulted in a very low stand- 
ard in many of the normal schools. Furthermore, the 
government was quite uninterested in providing a good 
education in the public schools; it was undesirable that 
they should compete with the private schools, 75% of 
which were controlled by the church. 

Under the Republic there was a change for the 
better. New schools were built, normal schools founded 
or enlarged, teachers’ salaries increased, and many 
young, eager, enthusiastic and well-trained teachers ent- 
ered the profession. But five years are not long enough 
for a whole system to be transformed. 

During the war many schoolteachers were killed in 
action or executed, while others emigrated to South 
America where they have done good work. The sur- 
vivors were mainly old men from the pre-Republican 
days, who were joined by young teachers from the 
normal schools. 

The teaching standards in public schools could still be 
higher than formerly except for a number of obstacles 
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which, despite the good-will of most of the teachers, 
have forced it below that of the private schools: old 
buildings, antiquated equipment, miserable | salaries, 
rizid programs and complete lack of freedom of action. 

The result is that public education in Spain today is 
among the worst in the world, a fact which exasperates 
and discourages the many teachers who have a true 
sense of vocation, and who find their professional en- 
thusiasm frustrated at every turn. 

A Spanish schoolteacher’s main preoccupation is how 
to keep alive—not how to teach, but how to eat, and 
pay for lodging and clothes. What he earns by teaching 
is not enough. And it is no easier to teach than to learn 
on an empty stomach. 

The average salary of a teacher today is no more than 
sixty pesetas a day; at the start of his career, it is only 
forty-three [about 71¢]. 

No teacher can live on this amount—not even a 
bachelor with no family to support. Even less is he able 
to buy books and records, to travel or to do any of the 
other things which are necessary if he is to keep in 
touch with current events and be fit for his important 
responsibilities. 

He therefore has no choice but to take on other work 
in addition to teaching. When school is over, he either 
gives private lessons at home or in a night-school or— 
as some I know—works the night shift in a factory. This 
last expedient has probably become impossible since 


the recent sharp reduction in overtime in factories and 
workshops. 


Many schoolteachers look for better paying work, and 
are replaced by temporary teachers who make even less 
money and frequently have two or three jobs on the 
outside. 

Such a state of affairs means that the standard of 
teaching could not possibly be high even if there were 
no other difficulties. A teacher who is half-starved and 
driven for lack of time is in no mood for teaching. 

But besides this hunger in the literal sense—and in 
many cases this is no exaggeration—there is another sort 
of hunger among teachers. The teacher of today has no 
way of improving his professional ability. All lectures, 
examinations and fellowships are based on theology and 
the pedagogic doctrines of various religious orders. A 
teacher cannot and must not think for himself. In the 
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normal schools there are many more classes in theology 
than methodology. Once his training is completed, as 
his salary is not sufficent for the purchase of books and 
reviews, he must rely on the public library—if there is 
one—-subject always to the centralized censorship exer- 
cised by the Library Board. Even if he has money to 
spend, he will find no books published in Spain since 
1939 that could possibly be considered modern, original 
or independent-minded. For besides having to pass the 
censor, like everything printed in Spain, every book on 
pedagogy must be stamped with the church’s “Nihil 
obstat.” There is nothing to stimulate a teacher’s interest 
in his profession. 

This is the way the government wants it. They prefer 
the private schools. The less money spent on public edu- 
cation, the more remains for other items on the budget, 
and the more the private schools will flourish—95% of 
which are now operated by the church. The government 
would like for only the children of the truly poor to 
attend public schools, that is to say, as things are going 
now, the children of teachers at public schools. 

I end with a few facts taken from the Francoist press 
—the periodical Servicio del Magisterio to be exact. 

Radio Segovia recently announced that qualified 
persons were now eligible for posts as schoolteachers in 
the province of Segovia. The paper commented: “It is 
a curious fact that although there are enough temporary 
teachers to fill these posts they do not apply. Why is 
this? Simply because the salary offered is not enough to 
pay for their board and lodging.” 

Another issue of this periodical suggested that schools 
hold classes only in the mornings, so that the teachers 
could do other work in the afternoons. . . . 

The Civil Governor of Tarragona alluded to the 
same problem in a circular which said, “In many cases 
the terms exacted from schoolteachers for board and 
lodging are higher than their income.” But the Govern- 
or had a solution: he instructed the mayors of the 
towns that no teacher should be charged more than 
70% of his salary. 

If things go on this way there will soon be no teachers 
in Spanish public schools. No need to shoot them, they 
will have ceased to exist. 

Wasn’t it John Dewey who said that a country’s 


public schools were the best measure of its system of 
government? 
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“IBERICA” DECLARATION 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


The following Declaration and Resolutions were pre- 
sented to the Second Inter-American Conference for 
Democracy and Freedom, held in Caracas, April 21- 
27, by Louise Crane as representative of IBERICA. 


The Resolutions were approved unanimously. 


DECLARATION 


Ten years have passed since the last Inter-American 
Conference for Democracy and Freedom was held in 
Havana. Since then a gust of freedom has blown 
through the Hemisphere, carrying off many dictator- 
ships: those of Argentina, Peru, Colombia, Venezuela 
and Cuba have all disappeared within this ten year 
period. 

The climate of Latin America seems to have reverted 
to that of times when these same countries, having 
emerged from colonial domination, were entering into 
democratic systems of government and trying out new 
social organizations. This cycle seems to be repeating 
itself today, when the countries which emerged from 
colonialism only to fall into dictatorships of personal 
command a thousand times more oppressive than the 
colonial system from which they had been liberated, 
seem to be advancing, once again, on the road toward 
democracy and freedom. One observes a new creative 
impetus; new social organizations leading to the in- 
dustrial democracy required by our times are being 
tried, and one observes with hopefulness a new rhythm 
of progress among these newly liberated peoples. 

Yet we do not mean to say that these recently in- 
stalled democracies have reached maturity or that they 
are out of danger; but we do wish to emphasize the 
fact that they have arisen from regimes of force, and 
that they are becoming integrated, not without diffi- 
culties, into the nucleus of nations moving toward the 
new democracy. 

It can not be denied that since the Conference of 
Havana the countries of Spanish tongue have advanced, 
and the Resolutions passed at that time are becoming 
realities. But those countries which we might call 
“liberated,” still have a long way to go; while ferocious 
dictatorships, such as those of Santo Domingo, Haiti, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay, still remain. Peace in Latin 
America will not be insured until these countries achieve 
their freedom. 

On calling attention to the encouraging progress be- 
ing made in the Hemisphere, we must not silence the 
responsibility of these countries of Spanish race and 
tongue with respect to the situation in Spain. The 
United States is criticized, and very justly so, for her 
powerful aid to the Spanish dictatorship. President 
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‘Eisenhower’s visit to Franco is criticized everywhere. 


But at the same time we must not forget that the presi- 
dents of Latin American democracies have visited Spain 
and embraced the dictator; the President of Argentina 
himself has just announced plans to visit Spain. So in 
this respect let him who is free of all guilt be the first 
to caste a stone. 

It is true that the responsibility for the survival of the 
dictatorial regime in Spain is shared by all, but it is 
also certain that there is greater influence between 
Spain and the Latin American countries. 

After the triumph of the military uprising in Spain 
in 1939, dictators began to appear in Latin America, 
and the only one firmly entrenched beforehand, that 
of Santo Domingo, became more and more strong-armed 
in its tactics. The rising dictators felt supported by the 
“Mother Country”. Now as the peoples of Latin Ameri- 
ca are recovering their freedom the remaining dictator- 
ships are quavering, and that of Spain is restive, 
evident proof of that reciprocal influence to which we 
have referred. But moral influence and good examples 
are not enough to overthrow a dictatorship. What is 
necessary, in our opinion, is that the governments of 
the Hemisphere adopt a line of conduct with respect 
to existing dictatorships, a line of conduct which is in 
harmony with that practiced within their respective 
countries. To practice democracy at home and fortify 
dictatorships abroad is an outworn and sterile policy. 
We are seeing for ourselves that it undermines the very 
democratic system which we would defend and sustain. 

It is up to Latin America to undertake the crusade 
for the liberation of Spain. Spain gave language, re- 
ligion, manpower and vitality to these Hispanic peoples; 
we consider that now it is their moral duty to under- 
take the task of restoring democracy to the “Mother 
Country.” From the Spanish Conquistadores arose the 
liberators of the continent: Hidalgo, Morelos, San 
Martin, Bolivar and others. Now it is up to the young 
newly liberated countries to liberate the Iberian Penin- 


sula from the iron-clad oppression which has dominated 
it for two decades. 


RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED TO ASSEMBLY 

1. That the Governments of the democratic countries 
of the Hemisphere should endeavor to reduce to a 
minimum their indispensable relations with the exist- 
ing dictatorships in Spain and Portugal. 

2. That the Governments of the countries of the Hemi- 
sphere should formulate, through the proper channels, 
firm protests against the outrages being perpetrated by 
these dictatorial regimes in scandalous violation of the 
principles of the Declaration of Human Rights in the 
United Nations’ Charter. 

3. That the delegates here assembled will commit them- 
selves to interesting their respective governments in the 
implementation of the foregoing Resolutions. 
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Editorial 


COMPLICITY 


In Madrid leaflets of diverse content have been in cir- 
culation. Some try to repudiate the official communiqué 
of the Franco-D. Juan talks at Las Cabezas, claiming it 
to be fraudulent, while others demand that Don Juan 
stop beating about the bush and come right out and 
state what sort of a monarchy he intends to implant in 
Spain should he gain the throne one day. 

In our opinion both reflect confused points of view; 
some overly optimistic, others working for time. Some 
enveloped in, and others sheltering themselves in, that 
deliberately fabricated aura of mystery of those who 
would imply the existence of “agreements of trans- 
cendental importance,” but which should no _ longer 
deceive anyone. 

All of this prepared obscurity drives liberal monarch- 
ists to throw overboard their hopes for a monarchy of 
democratic tendencies, and little by little they join the 
ranks of the right-wing opposition. This for the mon- 
archists who had dreamt of the restoration of a con- 
stitutional monarchy such as those existing in England, 
the Scandinavian countries and Holland. 

In the meantime the other monarchists, the “‘tradi- 
tionalists,” those who clamor for what is no longer 
described as an “absolutist” but as an “Organic-Franco- 
ist monarchy,” urge Don Juan to unconditionally accept 
from Franco the constitution of the National Sindicalist 
State in Spain, thereby assuring themselves of the sup- 
port of the fraction of “pure” Falangists remaining 
along with that of the traditionalist monarchists. 

On some occasions Don Juan says to the men of his 
“Court” that his monarchy is to be a liberal one, while 
on other occasions he states, more or less explicitly, that 
he will pursue “the Movement of General Franco,” as 
he is quoted as saying in the “Las Cabezas” communi- 
qué. In the meantime the two groups of Monarchists 
to whom we have referred, which are neither large nor 
fervent, tend to disappear; members of the first be- 
come dispersed, while those of the second become dis- 
illusioned as time goes by. 

In our opinion, the only one responsible for this con- 
fusion is the Pretender himself. General Franco’s posi- 
tion is perfectly clear: he will remain in office just as 
long as he can; but it is Don Juan who holds the only 
card which could have some meaning in this game. 

The future of the monarchy in Spain, if it is to have 
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a future, must be clearly planned or outlined by the 
Pretender, and by no one else. But where is such a plan, 
or even the draft for such a plan? One can easily un- 
derstand why the monarchists are becoming disillu- 
sioned. Don Juan will go on veering from one side to 
the other while he waits for Franco’s death, or until 
the latter’s advanced age incapacitates him for govern- 
ment. In other words Don Juan awaits a suitable junc- 
ture, and if such a juncture should occur, then he 
would be ready and willing to accept and fortify the 
laws already in force; there are to be no political par- 
ties or democratic labor organizations in his kingdom. 
It could be said that in reality Don Juan has already 
recognized the Law of Succession. 

It is Don Juan’s conviction, as revealed to some of 
his intimates, that he has no backing for any sort of 
initiative which would qualify him as a liberal. In 
other words, he admits that the liberals in Spain are 
not monarchists, and that he can only find support 
among the few remaining traditionalist elements. What 
concerns him is to govern, not Spain, and for that rea- 
son the future monarch is prepared to accept the con- 
tinuation of the present regime. The matter is as clear 
as water. If we wish to analyze more closely the pre- 
cursory signs indicating what the line of government of 
the Pretender would be, then we need only consider 
the following facts: 

1. His acceptance of the present laws established in 
Spain, which is the equivalent of the acceptance or 
recognition of the legality of Franco. 

2. His having placed the guidance of his son, Juan 
Carlos, in the hands of the Opus Deist Father Suarez, 
and his acceptance in general of Opus Dei backing for 
his future actions. 

3. His basing his hopes of ruling on General Franco’s 
demise, which is the equivalent of strengthening the 
present regime. 

The complicity of the Pretender and Franco is clear. 
Theirs is a complicity, by tacit agreement, in the pro- 
motion of the monarchist myth and in the safeguarding 
of the continuity of the regime. Contrary to what some 
expect from the declarations to be made by General 
Franco in Barcelona, they will contain nothing but re- 
affirmations of his political line, and some ineffectual 
concession to the Catalans. 
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Reports from our 
correspondent in Madrid 


SPAIN’S FUTURE: 
HEADS OR TAILS? 


There has been an unusual amount of talk during the 
past month in “respectable,” i.e. governmental and 
monarchist, circles about the question of Spain’s future. 
A praiseworthy occupation, the uninformed observer 
would say, but the truth of the matter is that for most 
members of these inner circles Spain is not and never 
has been the community of thirty million men and 
women of flesh and blood whose material and spiritual 
interests must be safeguarded. For them Spain is a 
series of more limited interests, which, enveloped in an 
atmosphere of fanfare and glitter, have plunged the 
country into one disaster after another; from Cavito 
and Santiago [scenes of Spanish losses in the Spanish 
American War], to the bone-pits at Annual and Monte- 
Arruit [where Spanish soldiers were slaughtered during 
the War of the Rif], to the loss of a million Spaniards 
in the Civil War and the state of complete abandon- 
ment of all moral values into which the country has 
been sunk today. 

But let us get back to the present state of affairs. 
Friends of Don Juan de Bourbon and backers of the 
Caudillo coincide in their concern over the future. 
Their respective chiefs seem to have arrived at a tacit 
agreement, but under no circumstances do they want 
this agreement to be made public, because such a divul- 
gation would seriously impair the “operation continuity” 
undertaken today by the most informed men of the 
regime under the paternalistic sponsorship of that 
secular organization which is overly concerned with 
the affairs of this world for us to be convinced that it 
exists solely for the salvation of souls [ie., Opus Dei]. 

On the contrary; great pains are being taken to main- 
tain an outward appearance of Monarchist-Francoist 
opposition. Monarchist pamphlets criticizing the Cau- 
dillo’s foreign policy are circulated, and occasional 
scuffles take place such as the one which occurred last 
Sunday during the showing of the film “Where are you 
going, Alfonso XII?” when Falangists and Monarch- 
ists flailed out at each other for about half an hour. 
Furthermore, the monarchist group calling itself 
“Union Espanola” persists in charging that the official 
communiqué released by the government in connection 
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with the recent Don Juan-Franco interview is fraudu- 


lent, claiming that phrases recognizing the Law of 
Succession and principles of the Movement [Falange] 
had not been approved by the Pretender. This makes 
no sense because were it true, then Don Juan need only 
issue a communiqué of his own, making the situation 
clear. But no such denial has been forthcoming, and 
the clandestine leaflets put out by “Union Espanola” 
and circulated in a country in which not even a glim- 
mering of freedom of information exists, only create 
confusion with respect to the nature of the Don Juan- 
Franco agreements. 


“OPERATION CONTINUITY” 

The resurrection of the monarchist myth is no accident. 
There are periods of time dictated by nature which can 
come to an end, which must inexorably come to an end 
one day. This worries those who fear that the flimsy 
superstructure held up for twenty-one years might col- 
lapse over their heads. Without agreeing with the report 
appearing in a certain foreign newspaper of the Cau- 
dillo’s having suffered a heart attack, we can state that 
certain disturbances have caused serious concern to his 
doctors, and to all who realize that Spain will not end 
with Franco. There are some who are trying to call this 
fact to the attention of top-ranking authorities of the 
regime; it would not be surprising if the Minister of 
Government, General Camilo Alonso Vega, himself 
(and perhaps General Barroso, Minister of the Army, 
too?) had not timidly reminded his chief that “we are 
not eternal.” 

A long “direct line” runs from these two Ministers 
(including Ullastres, also, of course) to Srs. Perez 
Embid [head of Opus Dei], Gonzalo de la Mora of Don 
Juan’s Council of the Crown, and Opus Dei leaders 
such as Calvo Serer, Lépez Rod6, important bankers 
and some members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. It 
should also be recalled in this connection that General 
Alonso Vega has been a member for some time now 
of the Board of Directors of one of the most important 
banks controlled by Opus Dei. None of these details 
should be overlooked when one seeks out the thread 
leading to the skein of Spanish politics today. 

Furthermore, to this body of information we can 
now add the fact that another Opus Dei protégé, Father 
Suarez, has just been accepted by Don Juan, not as 
“Director of Studies” for his son, Juan Carlos, but as 
Chaplain and religious adviser, which comes to the same 
thing. Neither the Duke of Frias, Head of Don Juan’s 
civil household, nor Julio Palacios, director of scien- 
tific studies, could cast the slightest shadow over the 
eminence gris which Opus Dei has succeeded in plac- 
ing in so strategic a spot. 

Next comes the Caudillo’s forthcoming visit to Bar- 
celona. When is he to leave? Originally on April 29, 
but evidently the trip has been postponed. Yesterday 
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the Governor of Barcelona arrived in Madrid, no doubt 
to receive instructions concerning the trip. The Caudillo 
is planning to spend about a month in Barcelona, where 
the meetings of the Council of Ministers are to be held. 
He is to grant the “Municipal Charter” to the city of 
Barcelona, and to turn over the Castle of Montjuich, 
which is to be converted into a museum and park, and 
the barracks by the Docks, which will become a central 
market for fruit and vegetables, to the city. 


Catalonia is an ever greater source of irritation to 
the government, and it can be expected that during the 
month of May we will see more official praises ex- 
tended toward some sectors, and more police reprisals 
in others. Furthermore, Ullastres will have to try to 
placate the Catalan industrialists with respect to the 
new Tariff Act which is to be approved shortly by the 
Cortes. 


The high point of the Caudillo’s anticipated stay in 
Barcelona is to be the “Victory Parade,” an annual 
affair which is becoming a more movable feast than 
Easter itself. The importance of the event will not be 
due to the brilliant motorcade of armored cars, but 
because it will be more or less in connection with this 
occasion that the Caudillo will disclose some of his 
agreements with Don Juan (although not in the form 
of “agreements”). In short, the question of the “con- 
tinuity of the Movement [Falange]’ after the Caudillo’s 
death will be posed, and of the integration of the Bour- 
bon dynasty into the “Catholic, social, traditional and 
representative Realm.” Some even believe that such an 
integration will be possible before the Caudillo passes 
on to a better life. This latter formula would be most 
welcome to those representing the “Opus” Monarchist 
alliance, because it would forestall the political earth- 
quake which might well occur on the day on which the 
flag flies at half mast over the Pardo Palace. But the 
Caudillo would have to agree to this, something he has 
always refused to do. On the other hand, in view of 
the excessive rumors floating about in connection with 
this hypothetical “declaration of Barcelona,” it may 
well be that the Caudillo, who is not prone to let his 
plans be known in advance (for a military man sur- 
prise is half the battle), will merely utter a few banal 
phrases and postpone the announcement of his “insti- 
tutional plans” until July. 

Come what may “operation continuity” is well un- 
derway. Continuity for the institutions created by the 
regime, that is; continuity for the privileges of certain 
financial interests, (including the “newly rich” of the 
present situation such as Carceller, Barrié de la Maza 
and company), continuity of the regime’s foreign policy, 
etc. We have good reason to state that Don Juan de 
Bourbon is quite prepared to buy the support of cer- 
tain big powers for his future monarchy with conces- 
sions of great magnitude, just as he buys the approval 
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of Francoism with his promise to respect its basic laws 
and to deny all freedom to the political parties. 

None of this surprises us; two years ago members of 
the newly formed “Unién Espanola” refused, in talks 
with persons representing republican entities, to accept 
the commitment that “his monarchy would recognize 
the Republican Party.” 


CONSCIENCES ARE SOOTHED 
It should also be reported that the Caudillo’s diplomats 
have already conveyed the plans for the continuity of 
the regime beneath a monarchy to the big powers. 
(Here everyone is informed except those who have the 
most right to be, the Spanish people.) We know that in 
some chancelleries these plans are being clutched at as 
reason to soothe consciences, and as a pretext for a 
more tolerant attitude toward the Franco regime. 

Not only is this true of the United States, but of 
England as well. The Foreign Office has made an 
about-face with respect to the Franco government dur- 
ing the last few weeks. As to France, we know how 
compliant her government has been with respect to the 
wishes of the Spanish police and information services 
in relation to the Spanish refugees living there. 

Only recently it occurred to the Caudillo to propose 
a meeting with De Gaulle. This entente is daily more 
important to Franco. Furthermore, it is important for 
him to ke able to show that some “big shot” or other 
wants to consult with him prior to the Summit Con- 
ference. Originally the Caudillo had hoped to use the 
occasion of his Catalan trip to receive De Gaulle on a 
Spanish battleship in the waters off Palma de Mallorca, 
on May 8 or 10. Then a meeting aboard the Caudillo’s 
yacht, the Azor, was considered, even though it should 
take place after the Summit Conference. To date, the 
French do not seem decided to accept the invitation. 
This situation is not due to any lack of identity in 
points of view between the High Commands of the 
respective countries, “Opus Deists” on both sides of 
the Pyrenees, police, etc., but rather to the simple fact 
that the Caudillo’s embraces are a hard thing to bring 
before the public opinion of the neighboring country. 


SPAIN’S “NON-INTERV ENTION” 

If matters seem to be going to Sr. Castiella’s taste as 
far as the big powers are concerned (except for the fact 
that Spain wants more money from the United States), 
things are not going so well with respect to some of the 
smaller countries. Only two weeks ago there were those 
who jumped for joy because they thought the Betan- 
court Government in Venezuela was about to be over- 
thrown by one of those wielders of the sword of “His- 
panidad”. Then it turned out that some Spanish fishing 
boats carrying arms off the Venezuelan coast and 
manned by Dominicans, were serving the cause of a 
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disturbing manifestation of this “Hispanidad.” All was 
being carried out in combination with one of Pérez 
Jiménez’ captains, now residing in Madrid. Of course 
our foreign office screamed to the skies when the Vene- 
zuelan Ambassador lodged the appropriate protest, and 
a note concerning Spain’s “non-intervention” into the 
affairs of other countries was immediately forthcoming. 

Also there was a slight brush with Morocco, especially 
in connection with an editorial appearing in the Casa- 
blanca newspaper Er-Rai El Am, demanding the return 
to Morocco of the Spanish Sahara, Ceuta and Melilla. 
The Institute of African Studies in Madrid was im- 
mediately mobilized to dig up Spanish claims and tra- 
ditions in the Sahara. More than one editorial was dic- 
tated on the subject. 


THE CONTINUITY OF WHAT? 

These manifestations of foreign policy are but the re- 
sults of the internal policy, a relation which the Cau- 
dillo has always wanted to reverse. What matters most 
today is that that “continuity” which Don Juan has 
tacitly accepted is by no means to be a “liberalization,” 
only existing in the minds of some foreign journalists, 
but of a policy which, as of today, has the following 
balance sheet to offer: 

a) Economic stabilization has not succeeded in pass- 
ing into the phase of “reactivation.” This because of 
reasons which by now need hardly be reiterated: ex- 
cess of agrarian manpower along with demographic 
pressure, low purchasing power in the interior and too 
high production costs for competition in foreign mar- 
kets, lack of investments, etc. Take the situation of the 
cement industry, for example. Cement for the Ameri- 
can bases was purchased in France, at 560 pesetas a 
con, including freight charges. Even Israel sells cement 
at 640 pesetas, whereas a ton of cement produced in 
Spain costs about 800 pesetas. In Spain the average 
annual cement production comes to about 117,000 tons, 
whereas that of the countries of Western Europe is 
about 190,000 tons. 

Another problem to be confronted is that of the free- 
ing of foreign trade restrictions, and, above all, of in- 
ternal trade. A recent report prepared by the Urquijo 
Bank complains of this, and discretely alludes to the 
survival of too much state intervention. 

Finally, take home pay continues to decrease. There 
is continued unemployment in the building trades, 
while technical experts bicker over whether there are 
700,000 without housing or a million. But the most 
optimistic plans for the present year only envisage the 
construction of 154,000 new dwellings, which in reality 
would come to much less (about 110,000) because pri- 
vate capital is very sluggish. 

Discontent in other industries is widespread. Accord- 
ing to latest reports 4,000 workers in the “Pegaso” 
automobile plants in Canillejas, which is many kilo- 
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meters outside of Madrid, have refused to take company 
buses from Madrid to work, and have boycotted the 
company cantine, carrying their own lunchboxes to 
work. Aside from the moral value of such a protest, 
this amounts to a semi-strike. Some of the technical 
personnel live near the plants, but this does not affect 
them, but, rather, the laborers who will surely forfeit 
about 30% of their wages because of reduction of 
bonuses and overtime pay. 

In the meantime Sr. Monsalvé, who was in charge 
of some of Nicolas Franco’s [the Caudillo’s brother] 
affairs, has been sent to prison for the illegal exporta- 
tion of 250 millions of pesetas (in dollars). 

The censor is as busy as ever. The second edition of 
the Goncourt Prize winning book El Ultimo Justo was 
not permitted in print until considerably expurgated 
so as not to overly offend those nostalgic for the days of 
Nazism. The Catalan review Criterion published a 
strongly worded attack against the military by Narciso 
Bonet, which in turn occasioned an attack by the Civil 
Governor of Barcelona, Sr. Acedo, against the Arch- 
bishop, Dr. Modregé, as the Governor felt that the 
article had been permitted to slip by the ecclesiastical 
censor. It became known however that the article had 
been approved by the civil censor, and it is feared that 
some censor or other will pay for the slip with his job. 

In the meantime Opus Dei tenaciously pursues its 
policy of infiltrating the press. Two multi-millionaires 
who are faithful to the secular institution, Srs. Olegario 
Soldevila and Valls Taberner, have just bought a large 
block of shares in the publishing company Fomento de 
la Prensa Tradicionalista, S.A., which owns the Catalan 
daily newspaper, El Correo catalan. 


“PUEBLO” PRINTS GOYTISOLO LETTER 

We have already referred to the scandal caused by 
the newspaper Pueblo with its crude attacks on the 
Goytisolo brothers. When the paper’s editor, Sr. 
Romero, realized that the protests by writers over the 
attacks were unanimous, and that a libel suit was in the 
offing, he published a rectification by Juan Goytisolo 
on April 22. Of course the rectification is accompanied 
by more attacks on Goytisolo and the French weekly 
L’Ex press, but at least Romero will no longer describe 
Goytisolo as “a member of the Marxist international 
of letters,” but merely as an instrument of same. As 
to the signers of the protest, Romero attacked them 
also, qualifying them as “unknowns,” when they in- 
clude all the best known writers of Spain today! “Un- 
knowns” such as Carmen Laforet, Bardem, Fernandez 
Santos, Ana Maria Matute, Sastre, Buero Vallejo, José 
Luis Cano, Celaya, Hierro, Garciasol! Anyway for the 
first time a Falangist newspaper has been obliged to 
publish a rectification for its personal insults, and has 
had to refer to a man imprisoned for his political con- 
victions without describing him as a “criminal red.” 
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PERSECUTION OF POLITICAL PRISONERS 
Unfortunately, this isolated case is far from typical. 
The political prisoners being held in Carabanchel prison 
are being treated as in the worst times of 1939-1940. 
They have been locked up in punishment cells, and 
held completely incommunicado. However one new 
development is that the lawyers have expressed their 
solidarity with the prisoners who went on a hunger 
strike for a week. Only a few days ago the Dean of the 
Madrid College of Lawyers [Bar Association], Sr. Fausto 
Vicente Gella, delivered a protest to the Director Gen- 
eral of Prisons over the increasing number of obstacles 
being placed in the way of the lawyers in trying to 
help their imprisoned clients, mainly by the director of 
Carabanchel, Sr. Castro. On April 30, thirty lawyers 
sent a protest to the same authority. 

However, orders for these severe measures taken 
against the political prisoners come from higher up 
(the unfortunate jailer, Sr. Castro, should not be held 
entirely responsible.). The worst example is that of the 
treatment being afforded the former diplomat, Julio 
Cerén Ayuso, who is being held in complete isolation 
in the prison of Valladolid. The governmental authori- 
ties are very hostile to Sr. Cerén, but they also fear 
his strong personality. They want to keep him apart 
from his companions, also from personalities of other 
political tendencies in Carabanchel and other big pri- 
sons. We know that his friends are planning to inform 
Catholic organizations and personages of other coun- 
tries about the moral and material cruelty aimed at 
Ceron. 


CONTINUITY OF THE REAL SPAIN 

However in contrast to the plans for an “institutional 
continuity” by means of a not at all liberal monarchy, 
we still have the continuity of the real Spain whose 
values have not been lost. This is the other side of the 
Spanish future at the present cross-ways. Some ex- 
amples? We have the prisoners at Carabanchel, the 
writers giving their unanimous support to Goytisolo, the 
lawyers standing up for their rights, the workers in the 
“Pegaso” plant defending their wages. In the Basque 





regions masses said for the soul of José Antonio Aguirre 
amounted to a veritable plebiscite against the regime, 
in spite of all the obstacles placed in their way by the 
authorities. In the town of Sestao a few dozen Falan- 
gists tried to provoke the congregation and priest, Father 
Astorki, going so far as to hit some women and a blind 
man. All the priests of Sestao formulated a protest 
which was read in the churches on Palm Sunday. 


In Catalonia letters defending the use of the Catalan 
language continue to circulate. In Madrid, students of 
all opposition tendencies have reorganized into the 
Unién Democratica de Estudiantes and Committees of 
University Coordination. There is reason to state that 
the spirit of understanding between the various opposi- 
tion groups is steadily increasing. The same spirit pre- 
vails in the prisons. It suffices to recall the names of 
Antonio Amat Maiz, outstanding socialist leader, or the 
lawyer, Juan Gerona, of the Frente de Liberacion 
Popular, or of many others such as Srs. Riera, Ortiz 
Ricol, the sculptor, Palazuelos, the painter, Balaguer, 
the poet, Luis Goytisolo, Solano Madariaga, nephew 
of Salvador de Madariaga, Emilio Minguez, and Anto- 
nio Gonzalez, Sindicato officials, etc., etc. The list is 
endless and includes representatives of the most varied 
professions, social backgrounds and political and re- 
ligious ideas, but with the one common denominator 
which we all know. 

In contrast to the future of those who confuse Spain 
with their salons, receptions and bank accounts, be- 
cause that is the only continuity that they care about, 
we have that other continuity, the continuity of the 
entire Spain, the continuity of that character from 
Galdés called “La Madre,” (The Mother). Her words 
could well be repeated to those assembled at Las Cabe- 
zas: “You believe that there are two humanities: gen- 
try and servants, and you include yourselves in the first, 
while decreeing the impious abandonment of those 
unfortunates who, while crippling themselves as beasts 
of burden, toil for your well-being.” 


TELMO LORENZO 
Madrid, April 27, 1960 








Benefit for Spanish Refugees 


“HOMAGE TO ALBERT CAMUS" 


An exhibition and sale of works of art contributed by 
133 American Artists to Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc. 


May 3-28 
at ESTHER STUTTMAN GALLERY 


13 EAST 75 STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
Gallery hours: Tuesday through Saturday, 11:00 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 


For further information call: OR 4-7451 
Spanish Refugee Aid, Inc., 80 East 1! Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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